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The Oxford Handbook of Sikh Studies is a major undertaking and makes very significant con- 
tributions to its field. The editors recruited 43 other leading scholars of Sikh and Punjabi 
studies: the 45 authors include 19 from the US, 11 from the UK, 9 from India, 4 from 
Canada, and 1 each from Sweden and Japan. One misses a few names, but there are 
often a few dropouts in volumes this large and ambitious. 

Given the contested nature of the field, the editors must be applauded for dedicating 
this volume to four pioneering scholars of Sikh Studies: Harbans Singh, W. H. McLeod, 
N. Gerald Barrier, and W. Owen Cole. Furthermore, the editors’ Introduction calls for 
recognition of the diverse and multiple narratives of Sikhism or sikhi without privileging 
any one narrative or tradition. The ‘singular triumphalist narrative’ (1) that has been 
privileged, of course, is that of Khalsa Sikhism, stemming from the Singh Sabha move- 
ment of the late nineteenth century and the 1950 publication of the Sikh Rahit Maryada 
by the Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee. (SGPC). However, as editor 
Pashaura Singh states in his opening historical overview, “Recent scholarship firmly 
maintains that historical facts do not lead to one story but, rather ... to various versions 
of history and therefore “critical histories” (19). The authors of “critical histories’ have 
been attacked in recent decades, especially by Sikhs abroad, and the editors attribute 
such denunciations chiefly to political disaffections and events in post-independence 
India. 

Singh and Fenech have chosen as their theme “Expressing Sikhness’ or sikhi (6-7), 
and the volume demonstrates the many ways of being Sikh in the past and present. Sec- 
tions focus on historical, literary, ideological, institutional, artistic, and diasporic 
expressions, and, finally, expressions of caste and gender in the panth. Anne Murphy 
remarks on the tension in historiographical works between those locating developments 
within a Sikh-centered frame, discussing the teachings of the Gurus and Sikh history in 
relative isolation, and those that locate the development of the Sikh community within a 
broader Punjabi and South Asian context (102). This is a useful distinction, and the two 
editors nicely represent these contrasting tendencies. Pashaura Singh focuses closely on 
Sikh history and teachings as he introduces the history and ideology sections, contributes 
to the literature section, and closes the volume with an essay on future trajectories. 
Louis Fenech always places Sikh teachings and practices in a dynamic Punjabi and 
Indian context in his contributions to the history, literature, and ideology sections. 
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Pashaura Singh opens “Historical Expressions’ with an overview of major develop- 
ments and issues in Sikh history from the precolonial and colonial periods to the post- 
colonial present. Louis Fenech then places the origins of Sikhism in the context of Sant, 
Bhakti, Nath, and Sufi religious movements of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries and 
discusses important interactions with the culture and politics of Indo-Muslim courts, 
especially the Mughal court, showing that the formative teachings and texts of 
Sikhism include both Indic mythology and Indo-Persian or Islamicate literature. 
Purnima Dhavan follows, discussing the Khalsa and the many Sikh chieftains interacting 
with Afghans, Rajputs, Marathas, and Mughals in the changing political networks of 
cightecnth-century northern India; she takes the narratives down to Ranjit Singh’s estab- 
lishment of his kingdom at the end of that century. Sunit Singh’s account of this Sikh 
kingdom similarly highlights interactions with other political actors, chiefly the 
Afghans, Mughals, and finally the English. The next two pieces by Navdeep Singh 
Mandair and Joginder Singh focus more narrowly on colonial formations of Sikhism 
and Sikhs in independent India, respectively. The former argues persuasively that the 
Tat Khalsa and subsequent reforms making the Khalsa Sikhs hegemonic were at least 
partially shaped by colonial expectations; the latter clearly delineates the present distri- 
bution of the Sikh community, in India and the world. Stating that 80% of Sikhs are in 
the Punjab, 19% are in the rest of India, and 1% are in the diaspora (82), Singh also 
writes incisively about caste formations, socio-religious and political institutions and 
parties, and sants and babas. Anne Murphy closes the section with a wide-ranging dis- 
cussion of representations of Sikh history, focusing on janam-sakhis and gurbilas but 
including other works in early Punjabi, Braj, Persian, English, and Urdu. She argues 
that Sikh-oriented history had become, by the mid-nineteenth century, “a discursive bat- 
tlefield with multiple participants’ (100), with new meanings and commitments emer- 
ging as the past acts ‘as the grounds for the present and the future’ (104). 

Christopher Shackle’s masterful survey opens the “Literary Expressions’ section, 
discussing the many languages contributing to ‘the exuberant variety of Sikh literature’ 
developed over the last five centuries (110). He concludes that “only with the further 
discovery and investigation of long-neglected pre-modern texts and the increasing scru- 
tiny now being applied to the dominant assumptions of twentieth-century neo-ortho- 
doxy’ can a full picture of literature in the Sikh tradition be drawn (121). Pashaura 
Singh carefully presents competing views of the controversial process of the formation 
of the Guru Granth Sahib. Robin Rinehart’s authoritative and thorough analysis of the 
Dasam Granth addresses what is perhaps an even more controversial issue, whether this 
text should be considered the second scripture of the Sikhs or a literary work of ques- 
tionable authenticity and content. Louis Fenech analyzes the works of Bhai Nand Lal 
Goya, a late-seventeenth-century disciple of the 10th Guru who wrote in Persian and 
drew on Sufi styles and traditions. However, Fenech shows that his themes and ideas 
were essentially Sikh. Hardip Singh Syan follows with an important discussion of “sec- 
tarian works’ by Sikhs retrospectively defined as unorthodox or heterodox, chiefly those 
belonging to the seventeenth-century Mina and Hindali sects; he concludes that reading 
these texts enriches historical narratives of Sikhism by reconstructing the intellectual 
milieu in which the heterogeneous Sikh literati lived. Toby Braden Johnson surveys pre- 
colonial Sikh literature, focusing on the janam-sakhis, gulbilas, and early rahit-namas, 
stories that complement the Guru Granth and present the Gurus’ lives as guides to indi- 


vidual and collective ethical behavior (181, 190). Tejwant Singh Gill argues that the Sikh 
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tradition provides crucial motifs in twentieth-century Punjabi literature, although he 
remarks that motifs rising from Sikhism did not become central to Punjabi poetic dis- 
course (197) and that “motifs of Sikh demeanour do not figure’ in the novels of the 
first great Punjabi novelist, Nanak Singh (199). Harpreet Singh reviews ‘Western’ 
writers on the Sikhs, by which he means scholars supported by the colonial state or 
Euro-American universities; he criticizes, among other things, the notion that Jat 
culture explains the militarization of the Panth. The section closes with Michael Sha- 
piro’s meticulous survey of the linguistic and philological approaches to sacred Sikh lit- 
erature, outlining the many tools and skills needed to engage meaningfully with these 
texts. 

Pashaura Singh opens the ‘Ideological Section’ with a discussion of the Gurmat, the 
teachings of the Gurus, ending with the inauguration of the Khalsa and the installation of 
the Guru Granth Sahib as the eternal Guru in 1708. Louis Fenech stresses the pluralistic 
and fluid nature of the early Sikh Panth and Khalsa, the diverse and changing understand- 
ings of the Khalsa identity, and the continuation of competing interpretations of the 
Khalsa and Sikhism. Owen Cole writes of Sikh interactions with other religions, point- 
ing to the important Sikh ideals of inclusivism and positive dialogue. Virinder Kalra dis- 
cusses the secular and religious domains (miri/piri) for Sikh politics, covering the history 
of the Shiromani Akali Dal (SAD) and the SGPC down to the present. Giorgio Shani’s 
piece on Sikh nationalism argues for a Sikh conception of sovereignty that is not terri- 
torially bound but embodied in the Khalsa Panth, and another chiefly theoretical piece 
by Balbinder Singh Bhogal considers the Sikhs’ ‘ambivalent relationship to the modern 
nation state’, given postcolonial and postmodern conditions and perspectives. Bhogal 
argues against the ‘colonial modern construction of Sikhism as a world religion’ since 
that places Sikhs in a ‘depoliticized space of private worship’ (294-295). Arvind-Pal 
Singh Mandair follows on Sikh philosophy (rejecting ‘theology’ as coming from 
Western discourse on religion), exploring concepts that link Sikh subjectivity or lived 
experience directly to the task of interpreting Sikh scripture on a daily basis. 

‘Institutional Expressions’ opens with Michael Hawley’s essay tracing the dharm- 
shala or gurdwara and the signs, symbols, and practices associated with it from the 
Nanak Panth and pre-Khalsa period to the present. Kashmir Singh’s detailed history 
of the SGPC highlights disputes about who is a Sikh (for voting purposes) and how 
far SGPC jurisdiction should extend beyond the Punjab. His closing recommendations 
for reform of this governing institution are quite striking (338). Amarjit Singh 
Narang takes up the SAD, the leading Sikh politico-religious organization and regional 
political party, again coming down to the present. Sikh sects are discussed by Opinderjit 
Kaur Takhar, principally the Nirankaris, Namdharis, Valmikis, and Ravidassias (the latter 
two are caste-based communities), groups that do not fit in the Tat Khalsa and Sikh Rahit 
Maryada definitions of sikhi, but ones (and she mentions more) that she considers part of 
the ‘colourful diversity within the Panth’ (359). In another path-breaking piece, Eleanor 
Nesbitt delineates a wide array of Sikh sants and their establishments, acknowledging 
that they often subvert dominant Tat Khalsa ideals but meet popular and political 
needs and ensure that diversity flourishes within the Punjab and abroad. Like Takhar, 
Nesbitt discusses caste, and she also mentions gender. Paramjit Singh Judge presents 
valuable information about taksals, akharas, and Nihang deras, institutions ‘at the periph- 
ery’ of mainstream Sikh tradition (373): taksals train readers of the scriptures, musi- 
cians, and storytellers; akharas train wrestlers and are associated with the Udasi and 
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Nirmala traditions; and Nihang deras teach Sikh martial arts. Mark Juergensmeyer closes 
the section by arguing that Sikhism is not only a world religion but a global one, since it 
is increasingly transnational and its ideas and practices are being interwoven with other 
cultures (he states that over 30% of Sikhs now live outside the Punjab). 

‘Artistic Expressions’ opens with Gurnam Singh ’s detailed exposition of Sikh sacred 
music, Gurmat Sangit, seeing it as a separate and distinctly Sikh tradition. Michael 
Nijhawan’s discussion of Sikh cultural performances sets them in the context of 
Punjabi and diasporic cultures and societies; he analyzes performance genres that chal- 
lenge static notions of culture, emphasizing instead permeability of cultural and religious 
boundaries and bringing in youth cultures and web-based formats on Facebook and 
YouTube. Nikky-Guninder Kaur Singh writes about Sikh art, including innovative and 
diasporic works and exhibitions. Charles Townsend documents the building and sub- 
sequent development of the Darbar Sahib, the Golden Temple and its complex in Amrit- 
sar, with its blend of Mughal and Rajput styles; he mentions Internet access to worship 
there. William Glover presents the history of the new Khalsa Heritage Complex in Ana- 
ndpur Sahib and issues associated with it; still a work in progress, its audience and 
interpretations are unsettled. Anne Murphy looks at Sikh material culture, not only 
objects such as the Five Ks, weapons, and relics, but the practices and ideas that 
make them meaningful. Kamalroop Singh, writing about Sikh martial art or gatka, 
argues that what was once the art of warriors has become an exhibition art and one pre- 
dominantly taught by Nihang Sikhs to young Sikhs in the diaspora. Susan Elizabeth Prill 
describes aspects of sikhi portrayed on the Internet and in films and videos, relating it to 
a broader Punjabi culture and identity and also to sites in the diaspora. Pritam Singh and 
Meena Dhanda close this section by arguing for Sikh culture as a possible corrective to 
Punjabiyat or Punjabi identity, hoping the egalitarian and ecological principles of Sikhi 
could channel Punjabiyat away from machismo, casteism, and capitalist consumerism. 

Darshan Singh Tatla opens “Diasporic Expressions’ by writing that “Sikh diaspora’ is 
a recent term, first used in 1986, and a term competing with ‘Punjabi diaspora’; the 
latter emphasizes shared language and culture among emigrants of scveral religions 
(495). I and others have argued that before the mid-twentieth century the latter 
term was more appropriate, but Tatla and others are undoubtedly correct in arguing 
that overseas Sikhs now constitute a diaspora. Tatla’s thorough overview touches on 
caste, sants, sects, and the 3HO/Sikh Dharma (white Sikh) movement; he ends by 
listing timely issues like abortion and infanticide, inter-religious marriages, divorce, 
and women’s rights. Kristina Myrvold pioneering essay discusses Sikh migrants to the 
European mainland from the 1970s, showing diverse patterns by caste, occupation, 
gender, and generation. Jaideep Singh’s essay on Sikhs as a racial and religious minority 
in the US unfortunately has factual errors and overstatements. In the first three pages, 
for example, we read that ‘racialized, legislative exclusion lasted until 1965’, although 
the Luce-Celler Bill of 1946 allowed naturalization and limited migration of Indian rela- 
tives; that the Punjabis were “a community largely bereft of women’ (525), although the 
community core featured several hundred couples of Punjabi men and Mexican-Amer- 
ican women and their “Mexican Hindu’ children; and that Sikh migrants refused to part 
with their turbans (526), although the majority of the early pioneers did part with them. 
Himadri Banerjee provides an overview of the many Sikhs living in India outside the 
Punjab, arguing that not only were many early Sikhs not Punjabis but that regional diver- 
sity perseveres and has been unrecognized and understudied. He points out that the Sikh 
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diaspora within India is much larger (20%) than that outside India and furthermore of 
much greater historical depth, demonstrating pluralism within Sikhism and reinforcing 
its claim to be a world religion (544). Shinder Singh Thandi’s essay on Sikh diasporas and 
transnational practices follows, emphasizing the roles of remittances and philanthropy in 
economic development of the Punjab. Verne Dusenbery traces the evolving relationships 
between Punjabi Sikhs and the white or Gora Sikhs of 3HO/Sikh Dharma over the past 
decades, vividly showing the tensions between Punjabi culture and the Sikh religion as 
understood by members of the two groups. Cynthia Mahmood closes this section by 
trying to explain the failure of the Khalistan movement, viewing it as a critique of con- 
temporary India, ‘a nation in which minorities cannot thrive (579)’. 

The final section, “Expressions of Caste and Gender in the Panth’, explores these 
difficult issues where scriptural teachings and empirical realities differ. Surinder 
Jodhka argues that caste must be considered in regional contexts and maps patterns 
of caste distribution focusing on the Punjab, although he states that 24% of Sikhs live 
in India outside the Punjab (585). The Punjab has the highest proportion of Scheduled 
Castes in India, and Jodhka highlights the conflicts between the dominant Jats and the 
SCs or Dalits there (590). Doris Jakobsh explores gender in Sikh traditions, going 
back to the Guru period and attributing increasingly gendered roles and expectations 
to the institutionalization and militarization of the growing community. While the 
Sikh Rahit Maryada encourages non-gendered practices and leadership roles, deeply 
engrained patriarchal practices continue (599). She discusses sex-selection preferences 
and practices that have produced an increasingly low ratio of females to males in the 
Punjab, and she reviews recent attempts by Sikh women to participate in rituals at 
the Golden Temple. Finally, she suggests that Punjabi and Sikh cultural preoccupations 
with honor and masculinity should be distinguished from Sikh religious teachings (691). 
Nikky-Guninder Kaur Singh refers to the teachings of the Sikh Gurus and the Guru 
Granth that were meant to transform the ‘oppressive patrilineal and patricentred 
north-Indian society’ (608), teachings that she argues elite males have distorted in 
both meaning and praxis. Singh persuasively highlights feminist readings of the Sikh 
transcendent imaginary, calling for the internalization and practice of the egalitarian 
message of the Guru Granth (621). 

The volume closes with Pashaura Singh’s essay on future trajectories for Sikh 
Studies. Tracing the development of Sikh studies in the US, Singh optimistically 
hopes that the killings of Sikhs in Oak Creek, Wisconsin, in 2012 in the US will lead 
to further development of the field in the US. He then focuses on language training, 
manuscript location, and the translation and interpretation of early texts. His brief 
remarks on the need for interdisciplinary approaches call attention to the imbalance 
of disciplines in this volume. 

The Handbook achieves much and will be heavily used, but one must comment on 
the disciplinary and other imbalances. Some 33 of the 45 authors come from the huma- 
nities, primarily religious studies, history, and literature, while 12 come from the social 
sciences, sociology and anthropology, political science, and economics. Important social 
science topics not covered include the declining ratio of women to men in the Punjab 
(now about 863-1000), changing patterns of kinship and marriage (brides of different 
linguistic and religicus backgrounds are being brought from other parts of India to the 
Punjab), and attempts to challenge India’s classification of Sikhs as Hindus for legal pur- 
poses. There is no essay about the Sehajdhari Sikhs, although I remember some 
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participating in scholarly conferences in the US. There is only one essay on caste and one 
on sants and babas, excellent essays that point to the great significance of these topics. 
The Handbook as a whole little reflects the distribution of Sikhs in the world, particularly 
of Sikhs in India outside the Punjab (some 19-24% of Sikhs). Only Himadri Banerjee 
discusses these Sikhs, and, perhaps adhering to guidelines ignored by other authors, 
he has not included even his own publications in his brief bibliography. 

In sum, editors Pashaura Singh and Louis Fenech have pioneered with this volume’s 
effort to avoid privileging a dominant narrative or set of scholarly traditions, assembling 
a range of valuable scholarly contributions to the field. One looks forward to further 
evidence and analysis of the diversity and vitality of Sikh traditions and experiences in 


both India and the diaspora. 


Karen Leonard 

Retired 

University of California, Irvine 
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